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The next year (A. D. 626.) Mahomet, 
besides several other less considerable suc- 
cesses, reduced a fortress belonging to the 
Jewish tribe of Al Nadir, who had revolted 
on account of the defeat at Ohod: on this 
occasion, by an express revelation, as he 
pretended, he kept the whole booty to him- 
self; and, about the same time, forbade his 
followers the use of wine, or to play at 
games of chance, on account of the distur- 





bances and quarrels which were likely to be 
excited by that means among them. This 
year also he marched with a body of infantry 
to Bedr, to meet Abu Sofian, as he had pro- 
mised the year before: but that general’s 
heart failing him, he returned home with- 
out facing the prophet; and this piece of 
cowardice the Moslems did not fail to im- 
pute to a terror sent immediately from God. 
The year following, however, the Koreish, 
in conjunction with the tribe of Ghatsan, 
and the Jews of Al Nadir and Koreidha, as- 
sembled an army of 12,000 men, with which 
they formed the siege of Medina; thus 
threatening the impostor and all his follow- 
ers with utter destruction at once. On the 





enemy’s approach, Mahomet, by the advice 
of a Persian named Sa/man, ordered a deep 
ditch to be dug round the city, and went | 
out to defend it with 53000 men. The Arabs | 
having invested the town, both sides re- 
mained in a state of inactivity for some time; | 
which was so weil employed by the impos- 

tor, that he found means to corrupt some 

of the leading men in the enemy’s camp. | 
The good effects of this soon appeared; for | 
a champion having advanced to the Moslem 
entrenchments, and challenged the best man 
in their army to fight him in single combat; 
the challenge was immediately accepted by 
Ali, who slew him and another that came to | 
his assistance; after which, those who had | 
been corrupted by Mahomet’s agents so sour- | 
ed a considerable part of the forces, that | 
they deserted their camp; upon which all the | 








rest were obliged to raise the siege and re- 
turn home. 

The prophet, being now happily delivered 
from the most powerful combination that 
had ever been formed against him, was visit- 
ed by the angel Gabriel; who asked him, 
whether he had suffered his men to lay 


down their arms, when the angels had not | 


laid down theirs? ordering him at the same 
time to go immediately against the tribe of 


Pe ons : 3 : 
Koreidha, and assuring him that he himself 


would lead the way. Upon this Mahomet 
immediately set out for the fortress of the 
Koreidhites, and pushed on the siege with 
s6 much vigour, that, though it was deemed 
impregnable, he obliged the garrison to 
capitulate in twenty-five days. The Koreid- 
hites, not daring to trust themselves to the 
impostor’s mercy, surrendered at discretion 
to Saad Ebn Moadh, prince of the tribe of 
Aws, hoping that he, being one of their old 
friends and confederates, would have some 
regard for them. Here, however, they found 
themselves disappointed; for Saad, being 
highly provoked at them for assisting the 


Koreish while in league with Mahomet, | 


ordered the men to be put ‘o the sword, the 


women and children made slaves, and their | 


goods divided among the Moslems. This sen- 
tence was no sooner heard by Mahomet, than 
hecried out that Saad had pronounced the sen- 
tence of God; and, in consequence of this 
decision, ordered the men, to the number 
of 600 or 700, to be imnrediately massacred, 
The women and children were carried into 
captivity. Their immoveable possessions 


were given to the Mohajerin, and the goods | 


divided equally. 

Mahomet now continued to be successful, 
gradually reducing the Arab tribes one atter 
another. In 628, he sent an agent to Constan- 
tinople, desiring leave of the Greek empe- 
ror, to trade with his subjects; which was 
immediately granted. The same year also he 
concluded a peace for ten years with the in- 
habitants of Mecca, and obtained liberty the 
next year to perform his devotions at the 
Caaba. What tended considerably to bring 
about this pacification was an account brought 


to the Koreish by one whom they had sent 
with an actual defiance to Mahomet, of the 
prodigious veneration which his followers 
had for him. The messenger acquainted 
them that he had been at the courts both of 
the Roman emperors and of the kings of Per- 
sia, but never saw any prince so highly res- 
pected as Mahomet was by his companions. 
Whenever he made the ablution, in order 
to say his prayers, they ran and caught the 
water which he had used; whenever he spit, 
they licked it up, and gathered up every 
hair that fell from him, with great venera- 
,don. This intimated how desperately they 








would fight in his defence, and probably in- 
clined his enemies to avoid hostilities. In 629, 
the impostor began to think of propagating 
|his religion beyond the bounds of Arabia, 
‘and sent messengers to several neghbouring 
princes to invite them to embrace Mahome- 
tanism; but, before sending the letters, he 
caused a silver seal to be made, on which 
were engraved, in three lines, the following 
| words,“ MAHOMET THE APOSTLE oF Gop.” 
| This seal, he believed, would procure the 
letters to which it was affixed a more fa- 


princes whither they were directed. The 
| first to whom he applied was Khosru Parviz 
ithe king of Persia; but he, finding that Ma- 
homet had put his own name before his, 
tore the letter in pieces, and sent away the 
messenger very abruptly. He also sent a 
letter to the same purpose to Constantino- 
| ple; but though the emperor Heraclitus dis- 
|| missed his messengers honourably, he re- 
fused to abandon the Christian faith. Be- 
|, sides these, he wrote five other letters, 
} which he distributed among those whom he 








| thought would be most likely toacknowledge 
| him for an apostle. However, we do not hear 
'' that by means of letters he ever introduced 
|| his religion into a foreign country. But while 
our impostor was thus going on in the full 
career of his success, and industriously pro- 
pagating his infamous falsehoods by all the 
means he could think of, he was poisoned 
by a maid, who wanted, as she said, to make 





an experiment whether he was a prophet or 


vourable reception at the courts of those: 
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Al As, and Othman Ebn Telha, three of the 


not. This was done by communicating some 
poison to a shoulder of mutton, of which 
one of his companions named Bashar Ebn 
Al Bara, eating heartily, died upon the spot; 
and Mahomet himself, though he recovered 
a little, and lived three years after, yet never 
enjoyed perfect health. Notwithstanding this 
misfortune, however, he still continued his | 
enterprizes. The year 630 proved remarka- | 





bly fortunate. It was ushered in by the con- | 
version of Khalid Ebn Al Walid, Amru Ebn 


most considerable persons among the Ko- 
reish: and this soon enabled him to become 
master of the whole peninsula of Arabia. | 
This year also the inhabitants of Mecca took | 
it into their heads to violate the treaty con- | 
cluded with Mahomet; for the tribe of Becr, 
who were the confederates of the Koreish, | 
attacking those of Khozaab, who were in | 
alliance with Mahomet, massacred 20 of | 
them, and afterwards retired; being support- | 
ed in this action by a party of the Koreish 
themselves. The consequence of this vio- 
lation was soon apprehended; and Abu Sofian 
himself made a journey to Medina, in order 
to heal the breach and renew the truce; but 
in vain; for Mahomet, glad of this op- 
portunity, refused to see him. Upon this he 
applied to Abu Becr, Ali, Omar, and Fa- 
tima, to intercede for their countrymen with 
the prophet; and some of these giving him 
rough answers, and others none at all, he 
was obliged to return to Mecca as he came. 
Mahomet immediately gave orders for the 
necessary preparations, that he might sur- 
prise the Meccans, who were by no means 
in a condition to receive him; but Hateb Ebn 
Abu Baltaa, hitherto a faithful Moslem, at- 
tempted to give them notice of their dan- 
ger by a letter, though without effect. His 
letter was intercepted: and he alledged in 
his excuse, that the only reason he had for 
his conduct was to induce the Koreish to 
treat his family with kindness. This excuse 
the prophet accepted, as he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Becr, but 
strictly forbade any such practices for the 
future; which having done, he immediately 
made the necessary dispositions for setting 
forward. 

Mahomet’s army, on this occasion, was 








compost‘ of Mohajerin, Ansars, and other 
Arabs, who had lately become proselytes. 
As they drew near to Mecca, he set up his 
standards, and advanced in order of battle 
to Mar Al Dharan, a place about four para- 
sangs from Mecca, where the whole army en- 
camped. Here he ordered 10,000 fires to be 
lighted, and committed the defence of the 
camp to Omar, who cut off all communica- 





tion with the town, so that the Meccans could 


receive no certain advice of their approach. 
Among others that came from Mecca to 
reconnoitre the Moslem camp, Abu Sofian 
Ebn Harp, Hakim Ebn Hezam, and Bodail 
Ebn Warka, fell into Omar’s. hands; and be- 
ing conducted to Mahomet, were obliged 
to embrace Mahometanism in order to save 
their lives. 
(To be continued.) 
— + 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER II: 
Continued. 

His eye looked wan, and from his youthful cheek 
The hue of health retired. 
The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 


And these are of them: whither have they vanished? 
SMAKSPEARE. 


“ Villain! desist!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
and immediately the whole group disappear- 
ed. For supposing it to have been the voice 
of the spectre, even the ruffian looking Ge- 
raldo was struck with terror like the rest 
and dropping his dagger fled with them. 
Altenheim passed on to the outside of the 
palace, determining not to mention this last 
circumstance to D’Arinhault, lest he should 
believe him as cowardly and credulous as 
the vassal, and recollecting the effect his 
sudden exclamation had upon the servants, 
thought perhaps, as they took him for the 
spectre, he might have taken flesh and blood, 
(who wore a supernatural appearance to 
further her parlicular ends,) for a spectre 
also. 

Occupied with these reflections he reached 
the outside of the palace, and stsayed near half 
a mile before he came to himself. He then 
returned in haste, but was surprized to be- 
hold a man muffled up in a cloak, standing in 
the very door where he had before seen the 
spectre. He stood some moments gazing in 
wonder mixed with a degree of fear, when 
the person went into the palace, closed the 
door, and Altenheim could not perceive any 
appearance of an entrance. He resolved how- 
ever to approach and examine the spot more 
closely, and advanced for that purpose, when 
the door again opened, and the female form 
which he had before seen, came from within. 
Altenheim trembled but had the courage 
to advance. The spectre waved her hand for 
him to approach no nearer, and Altenheim 
exclaimed: 

“ Twice before have I beheld thee, most 

mysterious vision! what, tell me, what is the 





purpose of thy visit, what the cause that 
thus disturbs thy rest?” 

* Altenheim! as you value yours and your 
daughter’s repose, lead not Amelia to a 
murderer’s arms!” 

“ Again that warning!” replied Alten- 
heim. 

“ Farewell!” said the phantom, “ you shall 
see me again at Altenheim.” 

With these words she disappeared and 
left the count in the most perplexing un- 
certainty. At first he thought of pursuing 
the mystery to its developement, but quickly 
banished the idea, as it might be taken of- 
fensively by D’Arinhault, and he had no 
right to intermeddle with the affairs of his 
palace; but he determined, should the phan- 
tom keep her word and meet him at Alten- 
heim, to unfathom the latent cause of her 
appearance let the consequences be what 
they might. 

Busied with these reflections he reached 
the palace, and was met at the entrance of 
the hall by D’Arinhault, who inquired the 
cause of his long absence, and the reason 
of his disturbed appearance. 

“] have seen that phantom again,” re- 
plied Altenheim, “ I cannot stir without be- 
holding her?” 

Montaldo was a little disturbed, but ex- 
pressing his astonishment, turned to Geraldo, 
who stood near him, and demanded to know 
if all possible search had been made for the 
unwelcome intruder into his palace, who 
replying in the affirmative, Montaldo turned 
to Altenheim and said; 

“ You see, my dear count, that every 
means have been used to satisfy your curiosity 
without effect, and now as we leave the 
palace this afternoon, I trust this subject 
will be no more mentioned, no more thought 
of.” 

«“ By me, my lord,” replied the count, “ it 
shall be no more mentioned, but as to think- 
ing of it, I confess it is not in my power to 
banish the idea from my mind.” 

“ Well, count Altenheim,” rejoined Mon- 
taldo,“I donot wish to govern your thoughts; 
but come, the day is far gone, let us in to 
our dinner and afterwards we will set for- 
ward for the castle.” 

“ With all my heart, my lord,” said Alten- 
heim, “ we cannot depart too early.” 

Dinner was served and the too noblemen 
sat down, conversing with more conviviality 
than Altenheim had beheld since his en- 
trance into the palace; the meal being ended 
preparations for their departure were im- 
mediately commenced, and as the sun sunk 
into repose behind the summits of the hills, 
prince Pandolfo, with count Altenheim and 





the attendants of both, left the palace of 











. 


jo ey. As they continued along, the train 
was joined by a man muffled up in a cloak, 
who spoke to Geraldo, and requested per- 
mission to join them, as he was travelling 
the same road, and dreaded the encounter- 
ing of the banditti that were known to infest 
the forests of Westphalia. 

Geraldo started at the sound of his voice, 
and surveying the person from head to foot, 
very reluctantly permitted him to join the 
troop. 

The stranger kept his face éoncealed the 
whole way, and after obtaining the consent 
of Geraldo to mingle withthe attendants spoke 
not another word, but silently rode along 
side of Geoffry the herald that accompanied 
Altenheim, who would willingly have dis- 
pensed with his company, but dared not 
utter a word of his inclination. 

They had now proceeded a great distance 
from Dusseldorp, when the moon and stars 
which had till then afforded light, disappear- 
ed; the skies were darkened by tremendous 
clouds; the sharp lightning shot from one 
part of the heavens to another, followed by 
the noisy thunder in loud reiterated peals. 
A fierce flash now struck terror to the hearts 
of all the trogp, and the falling of a tremen- 
dous oak, shattered by the forked terror, made 
the woods reverberate with astonishing- 
loudness. Nothing could exceed the gran- 
deur of the scene, as the tree shivered by the 
electric fury, burst into flames, and was al- 
most immediately consumed. The conflagra- 
tion, threw a fearful light around the forest, 
but when it fell, the darkness was more aw- 
ful than it had been previous to the fire. 

“ This is a fearful night,” exclaimed Al- 
tenheim, “ heaven have mercy on us and 
all the wretches that abide its fury!” 

“ Amen!” returned D’Arinhault. “ Would 
we could find a temporary shelter from the 
fury of the storm,” continued he, “ for lam 
nearly drenched with water.” 

Geraldo now came up to his master, and 
said, if he was not mistaken, the old castle 
belonging to the principality of Pandolfo lay 
not far to the left hand. 

At the mention of.this the mysterious 
stranger who had joined tHe troop, started, 
throwing Geoffry into a dreadful panic, who 
every instant expected to receive his dagger 
into his heart. 

Pandolfo was dreadfully struck with the 
words of Geraldo, but the darkness of the 
night prevented his confusion from being 
noticed by the count. At length recovering 
his composure he replied to the information 
of Geraldo: 

“| remember the spot perfectly well, and 
if you think, Geraldo, that you can conduct 
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Duyeeldorp to proceed on the intended | us toit, lead the way and we will seek shelter 


there until the fury of the storm be past.” 

“ Follow me, my good lord,” replied Ge- 
raldo, “follow to the left, and I think in a few 
minutes we shall be there.” 

They all now fSllowed Geraldo, and Geof- 
fry was a little astonished to find that his 
speechless friend had taken his place along 
skle of another of the attendants, leaving 
the heraldin a much more agreeable situa- 
tion than he had been in during the continu- 
ance of his visit, for Geoffry heeded not the 
rain since he was clear of his terrors. 

They soon reached the®uter court of the 
castle and took shelter under a portico 
that projected from the grand entrance to 
this venerable pile. D’Arinhault immediately 
divested himself of his wet clothes and had 
others taken from his wardrobe, which one 
of the attendants carried, but had scarcely 
dressed himself, when Altenheim started 
from a bench where he had seated himself, 
and caught hold of the priace, bidding him 
look. 

He did so, and was terror struck at be- 
holding the shadow of a torch, which seem- 
ed coming from the wall of the castle, grow- 
ing more bright as it drew nearer the out- 
side. Presently it grew so bright that they 
perceived a small entrance, which looked as 
if it led under the castle; and their fears 
and astonishment were greatly increased, 
by perceiving the phantom of the palace, 
standing in the entrance with a torch in her 
hand. All were wrapped in silent terror. 
Presently she advanced, and again repeating 
the warning to Altenheim, the torch she 
bore was extinguished, and she immediately 
disappeared. 

The group were silent, until D’Arinhault 
cried, “ come, let us forth; I cannot longer 
remain in this terrible place! the horrors of 
the night are nothing, to this dreadful spec- 
tre!”’ In great haste they left the castle, and 
on the way Altenheim demanded of Mon- 
taldo, whether or no he had been mistaken. 
D’Arinhault requested him to drop the 
subject, which he did. 

They had not been long from the castle, 
before Geoffry was again troubled with the 
stranger who once more placed himself along 


| side of the affrighted vassal. 


a 
For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. XL. 
Mirabile dictie. 

The other day I was sitting very com- 
fortably in my study engaged upon the sub- 
ject of sympathy, which I propose to analize 
for the instruction of the publig in some 
future number of this paper, and hau actu- 
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ally got several clever views of it, when ] 
was called down to pay the postage on a let- 
ter just arrived. Not a little chagrined at 
this interruption, I hastily discharged the 
carrier, and proceeded back to my cham- 
ber to read what he had brought. The epis- 
tle ran thus: 
Good Master Peter. 
Boston May 25th. 1811. 

This comes from the orfin boy your good 
father took him into sarvice a great many 
years ago, and who was ‘so ungrateful as 
how he got it into his head to run away with 
another boy to seke his fortune. And a bad 
fortune enuf it was when we found it, for 
my comrad was lost at se, and I bein kotch 
in steelen a trifle from a shop mans til, took 
lojgins in the jale, when I got outa gin, 
not havin one penny to rub against tother, 
as the sayin is, I bethot myself how I was 
to git along, and so all at wunst like a flash 
of thunder it pops into my head as how Ide 
larn to do sum slite tricks, and set up for a 
kungerer. And so I bot hokus pokus and 
larnd it all thru, and bein luky enuf to find 
a bag of munny in market, I bot cups and 
balls and cards and dice and so on. I set up 
and mought did brave, but the confounded 
kumpenny some how always found out how 
I did my tricks, and so, sir, as thay didnt 
cum to find out, thay wouldnt cum no more. 
Besides there was another kungerer who 
every body sed did better an me, but I 
doesnt believe a word ont for the onely dif- 
erance twixt me and him wus, he swore 
he was a true kungerer and had deleins with 
old nik, the which God furbid I should say, 
and so, sir, you no fokes always likes him 
best who tells °em most lies and things thay 
no aint tru, and so thay all went to him and 
so shuv’d me out of bisness. Then, sir, I 
thot how I mought gane an honest livin in 
sum other trade, and took to fortin tellin. 
Sein how well my bruther kungerer made 
out by tellin lies, I detarmined to tell boun- 
cers too, sick like as no fortin teller had 
ever told before. At fust I told good and bad 
jest as it cum into my hed, but I soon found 
it would be much better to tell all good, be- 
cause, fokes likes to here good news better 
an bad. But I took care to make all-E sed 
a long while a happenin, so as I mought make 
my one fortune good before thay could find 
out what I sed was all in my eye. Once indeed 
I told a sarvin maid as how she should get 
a letter from her sweetheart in a week, and 
it so happend as she did, for which she got 
her fortune told three times and all different. 
From that time I karried on a bold stroke 
of bisness for a long while and lade up a 
kunsiderable some. I then thot to inkrese 
my bisness by makin another rediction ona 
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, lookin paper which provd to be a number of Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. : pleasure of seeing not only Shakspeare, but 
the reperty the which kuntaind yure name. In the republic of letters a truly modest || Milton, Cowper, Thompson and the rest of 
Imedently I bethot to rite you a letter the |) author may indeed be considered a rura | our blank verse poets cut down, by some \ 
which I here du, and after kunfessin my | aves. It is certain, however, that the old | hand, friendly to their glory, into agreeable g 
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the which is the best kind, becase thay dont |} presented before himself alone, and he had Besides, ’tis common, all who live must die, 
H spy into things like the men, I plays very |; had his ears delighted with the harmony of So blow your nose, my dear, and do not cry. 
| well on the handorgenand triangle and jews- || his own flattering plaudits. This was the || In this speech the royal mother exhibits 
8 harp and kittle drum, saws yankee doodle | golden age of authorship; every scribbler || great good sense by desiring that her son 
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1 should be much obliged to yu. So no jj they secretely feed upon ideas of immortality || thor should have discovered that when the fi 
more at present from me, yure humble sar- |} pretend to leave all to a “ liberal and en- | human constitution is affected by a cold, or Ye 
f = vent to command till deth, lightened public.” The only difference is |] any violent grief presses on the mind, a pro- ni 
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i B. N. Pleas to let your answer be in post || admired the older they grow, while those of |] sequence. After the beautiful Ophelia be- y¢ 
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he author racked his invention for a 
month he could not have been able to pro- 
duce any thing so completely calculated as 
these lines are to prove that Ophelia was 
really beside herself. 

Who can refrain from tears when the 
lovely mad virgin exclaims, 
Stop, stop, Pve brought some fruit for you, sweet 

queen, 

The finest cabbage that was ever seen; 
For you a bunch of carrots; and for you 
A turnip; and Ill eat a turnip too. 
To bring a rope of onions too I tried, 
But father eat them all before he died! 
Andafterwards in a song Plaintively warbles, 

He’s gone; lets be jolly, 

For grieving’s a folly, 

And never will save his soul. 
We find Ophelia in the above inclined to re- 
gale herself with a turnip. The author here 
shows his intimate knowlege of every thing 
relative to man: for it is a truth very wel] 
established by experience that lunatics are, 
in general, blessed with marvellous keen ap- 
petites. Pope thinks we should read rode of 
onions, but Johnson holds fast of the rofe, 
in which we think him correct; for says he, 
a rofie of onions is a certain number of on- 
ions, which, for the convenience of portability 
are by the market women suspended from a 
rofie; not, as the Oxford editor ingeniously 
but improperly supposes, in a bunch at the 
end, but in a perpendicular arrangement.” 

To be continued. 

— 


For the Repertory. 
THE INVISIBLE MONITOR. 
No. Il. 
BY SOLOMON SOBERSIDES. 
Shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners, living, as they rise. 
PoPE. 

Some time last winter, the evening on 





my charm rendered me invisible, it did not 
make me invulnerable, for I had quickly to 
retire from the crowd, with the loss of my 
hat, a part of my frock, and a portion of my 
small clotlies. However, as I was invisible, 
I felt no inconvenience from my naked ap- 
pearance, since I could not offend the deli- 
cacy of a female, but more particularly, be- 
cause they-kept me in countenance, for in 
going home to recruit mv dress, I scarcely 
met one that was not as naked as myself. I 
hastened to my lodgings, put on my gentle- 
man’s dress, and immediately returning, en- 
tered the theatre without any difficulty, for 
I found that every one of the crowd was 
fearful of not being able to get in, and 
accordingly walked quietly away, leaving 
room within, for at least fifty people more 
| than were there. As I was invisible, I 
honestly passed without faying, like some 
of our bucks, who mingle with the crowd, 
and, much against their inclination, are hus- 
tled in before they can get time to buy a 
ticket; and this is fashionably termed shov- 
ing their faces. They however express their 
determination to return and pay as soon as 
the crowd has dispersed, but it is fashionable 
to be forgetful; that’s the reason why Dick 
Dapper forgot to pay Sam Snip for his last 
bottle green coat. 

Most people visit the theatre to look at 
the play, but I entered merely to observe 
the variety of company that had assembled; 
and taking possession of the corner of a pri- 
vate box, unseen by its owner, I began my 
observations. Nothing could exceed the re- 
/gret I experienced on beholding the sad 
havoc which had been made among the 
ladies’ dresses, in their attempts to enter 
through the crowd. Some, indeed, whom 
the managers had admitted through the back 





which the celebrated Mr. Cooke made his 
first appearance on our boards, in the cha- 
racter of Richard, I was sauntering up Ches- | 


| door, were in tolerable decent trim, but these 
| were principally ladies from forty to fifty 
years old. As for the younger, their dresses 





nut street, making every plebeian believe me | 
a buck of the first water, (though three score |, 
years have passed since my birth,) by putting || 
on a lounging look, sticking my hat upon a | 
few hairs of my head, twisting my frock 
coat about my body, that every one might be 
certain that my small clothes reached above 
the tail of it, and garnishing my conversa- 
tion with several whom I met on the way, by 
an oath or two, blasting an eye or damning 
a limb; and such like fashionable seasoning 
to polite behaviour. 


The crowd at the theatre attracted my | of the ladies in the box. He stood behind | 


attention, and I declared my determination 
of going in; accordingly, placing my web in 
my shoe,my compaiiions lost sight of me, and 
I immediately began to increase my speed 
for the theatre. I soon found that although 


had suffered very severely. I began to think 
Miss Dorothy Dimple was as invisible as 
myself, otherwise, I could not conceive how 
she could rest satisfied there, having in the 
| Struggle for seats, lost the bosom of her dress 
| entirely, and the evening being warm she 
could not spare her handkerchief to put over 
| it. Billy Foppleton, I presume, had, by 
ft happy chance, found the part of her dress 
; which Miss Dimple had unfortunately lost, 
and put it into his neckcloth, which appear- 
| ed to contain more musiin than ail the dresses 


| Miss Dimple, with an ‘opera glass in his 
hand, observing the female part of the au- 
dience; but seldom turning his eye to th 


stage. I was a little surprized to“hear hin | right. The powers of the mind, before 





| ask what the play was, when it 
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all over: for I did not know it was fashion-- 
ble to be ignorant in that, to me, uecessary 
particular. 

Though Miss Fashion came with her dress 
well prepared forthe encounter, having taken 
care to put on no superfluous quantity, yet 
in her endeavours to push through the crowd 
she left the sleeves behind, together with a 
considerable portion of the dack of her dress. 
I saw no good arising from this accident to 
her sleeves, except that it told us she had 
been vaccinated, as I could plainly perceive 
the mark about an eighth of an inch below 
the shoulder. I should have thought the back 
'made purposely in the manner it was, but 
that I was certain she would have been care- 
ful to prevent the whalebone, with which it 
was stuffed, from appearing above the dress, 
as it did. Joe Slang’s coat suffered as much 
by his efforts to obtain a seat, as the fraction 
of a man who made it, suffered by the sale 
of it; and Tabitha Tweezle had her gown 
rubbed so by the crowd, that you could sce 
| through it. 

As I have stretched this essay somewhat 
beyond the limits I assigned myself, I shall 
now conclude, and in my next number, in- 
form my readers of the pleasing jaunt I had 
home with the ladies and gentlemen in ques- 
tion, for eight or nine squares, after the play 
was over. 








— 
For the Repertory. 
BUDGET, No. I. 
BY WILL VERSATILE. 
ON COMMERCE. 
The advantages of mutual intercourse, 
though at the most cursory view carry with 





them a conviction of their own importance, 
have been so underrated by-philosophical spe- 
culations, that, like other axioms, they seem 
to require to be occasionally advocated. 

It must occur to the mind of every in- 
quirer, that in the original state of man com- 
merce could not have existed. 

In the second, which was his pastoral state, 
and in which man had become so far civi- 
lized as to be acquainted with the sense and 
nature of property, commerce began to ap- 
pear. 

What the shepherd could spare of his 
surplus products, would without commerce 
have been useless, but with it were ex- 
changed at once, in a manner which benefit- 
ed another, as it augmented his own cirele 
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of enjoyment. 
| Enlarging the sphere of our retrospect we 
trace with the progress of civilization, the 
|, progress of commerce, and with this pte- 
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prize, the principles of generosity, and man- 
ly dignity were excited, and lastly with the 
progress of intercourse the arts saw their 
consummiation. 

Mark, now, the fatal change! The princi- 
ples of ambition, ever at war with those of 
commerce, once more reduced the world to 
its original state of barbarism. Commerce 
fled from the horrid scene, and men and na- 
tions became aliens, or enemies to each 
other. Hoards of robbers, preyed on the 
hard earned fruits of rusticated industry, and 
the GOLDEN AGE of which idiots and fhilo- 
sojihers have dreamed, saw now the zenith 
of its glory. In this state of universal con- 
fusion, and massacre, the Crusades were a 
means by which commerce was again re- 
stored to us. Step, by step, we mark its pro- 
gress. Like the rising beams of the heavenly 


‘duminary, dispelling the humid vapours of the 


morning, the mists of the night of barbarism 


were dispersed, and the light of commerce 


shone with redoubled lustre on the discor- 
dant scene. 

It was now the part of commerce to re- 
generate socicty; and whoever will recur to 
the classical Robertson for a perusal of the 
history of the Crusades, must perceive how 
essentially connected was commerce with 
the rapid melioration that succeeded. 

This succint history brings us to modern 
times, let me ask, what would the little, now 
formidable island of Great-Britain have been 
without her commerce? Small and insignifi- 
cant, as is her space of earth! What would 
Russia have been, bereft of commerce! Bar- 
barous! though twenty Peters had reigned. 

What could France not have been, with 
attention to commercial intercourse? At once 
more vigorous, charitable, and humane. If 
her subjects, stimutated by the comforts aris- 
ing from lucrative traffic, would have lent 
there aid to commerce, peace and plenty, 
fever twins,) would have bid defiance to the 
ravages of war, and its concomitant wretch- 
edness. 

But to return, let me ask, by what means 
have we arisen to that perfection in the arts 
and sciences, the comforts and conveniences 
of life? The native Americans are possessed 
of talents, equal to the proudest European;— 
but they had no commerce! 

Why is the glory of the eastern Indians 
limited? Enterprize is not wanting! Inge- 
nuity is predominent! Government is conso- 
lidated!—but their commerce is ca:ried on 
by foreign merchants! 


i 


A great man who has Jost his intellectual 
powers, is a more melancholy spectacle than 
a tower or a city in ruins. 











For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK L 
Continued. 


ARGUMENT. 

Satan concludes his speech to Envy, Pride and 
Ambition, by expressing his fears lest the joy in 
heaven should have originated in the. appearance 
of the Son to bruise the serpent’s head: Demands 
their advice, how to avoid the threatened dan- 
ger: Speech of Envy dissuading open resistance: 
Speech of Pride reproaching Envy, and advising 
a convocation of the fiends: Satan gives the com- 
mand, and Envy, Pride and Ambition fly to the 
different parts of the earth, calling on the fiends 
to leave their charges for a while: They assem- 
ble at the command. 


As through the dreary realm the echo flew, 475 
Each breast a long forgotten transport knew; 
Our fiends delighted, wore a livelier mien, 
And joy shone glorious through the dismal scene! 
When man was driven from this fair retreat, 
We thought our dreadful victory complete; 480 
Supposed that Heaven had destin’d to our fate, 
The fallen man, in unrelenting hate; 
But mark the sad reverse; in that dread hour, 
When man I thought secure within my power, 
I heard his God, still merciful, declare 485 
What served to rouse my rage and black despair! 
In accents borne upon th’ obedient wind, 
He thus addressed the mother of mankind: 
Why hast thou sinn’d and disobey’d high Heaven, 
By whom each good and perfect giftis given; 490 
Why caus’d my unwilling vengeance to be hurl’d, 
And usher’d sin and death ito the world? 
But yet the fiend that tempted thee to fall, 
Shall fecl his spirit struck with strange appal! 
Hell for awhile exults in your despair, 
But thuu, O! Satan, shall their anguish share; 
My rage, increased, a treble wo shail shed, 
The woman’s seed shall bruize the serpent’s head! 
Hence to thy hell, and know that soon the Son 
Shali remedy the evil thou hast done; 
While he, malignant spirit, shall but feel 
Thy fruitless malice raging at his heel! 
Abash’d I fied and left the fair abode, 
While rage and cruel care my breast corrode! 
These joys, I fear, proclaim that Son arrived, 505 
To soothe the sorrows that my hate contrived: 
What shall we council then or what perform, 
To escape the fury of this gathering storm? 
Speak first, my chicfcoadjutor, and say, 
Envy, thy inmost thoughts, without delay. 
Thus spoke the sovereign of the dark domain, 
And Envy thus the pond’rings of his brain: 
Monarch of hell, whom all our hosts obey, 
Worthy to reign in realms of endless day; 
As truly, as thou know’st all heaven I hate, 
My soul’s deep cogitations Pil relate. 
Could but my arm, with one tremendous blow, 
Hurl deathful vengeance on our haughty foe, 
The mighty blow should by my arm be made, 
My soul determined, fixt and undismay’d, 
Though heaven all dreadful in relentless ire, 
Stood waiting to repay my zeal with fire! 
But vain th’ attempt our conquer’d legions know, 
Plunged in these deeps of everlasting wo! 524 
Therefore, my gracious liege, permit no thought 
With peril big and blood and carnage fraught, 
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Your royal breast to sway; by secret wile _ 
Heaven all resistless of his hopes beguile; |- 
So shall his hosts, confounded, shortly know, 
We'll undermine the throne we can’t o’erthrow. 530 
That tis not fear which sways my bosom, hell, 
And you, her mighty monarch, know full well. 
Where was my fear when Gabriel’s potent arm 
Struck Belial and his powers with pale alarm; 
While I, a host of wrathful foes engage, 

And stand unmoved the utmost of their rage, 
Till the dread Son his banner wide unfurl’d, 
And on our ranks o’erwhelming vengeance hurl’d? 
Then, then I fled, what spirit could withstand 
The ruin flung from his almighty hand? 540 
Then too, my liege, your prowess was no more, 
And pallid terror spread your squadron’s o’er! 
Therefore let none that my advice may hear, 
Attribute aught to the effect of fear, 

When I dissuade a rupture with that foe, 
Whose awful potence governs fiends below; 
Reigns through the sky, commands each inch of 

space, 

And grasps creation in a wide embrace! 

Envy now ceased, the tempter seem’d inclined 
T’ adopt the thoughts of his prolific mind; 

But soon, to check his purpose, tow’ring Pride 
Rear’d his dark crest, and to the fiend replied: 
Why boasts proud Envy of his deeds in arms, 
When heaven was fill’d with uproar and alarms? 
Dares he protest no spirit did display, 555 
Exploits like his on that destructive day? 

Well, well he knows this arm betray’d its might, 
When its dread master sought the thickest fight! 
And many a seraph, fainting with the wound 

My arm then sent, had shed his blood around; 560 
But that his person mock’d the flying spear, 
Form’d by his God intrenchant as the air? 

Or wherefore of his zeal does Envy prate, 

His wily measures or his fruitless hate! 

Your highness knows, and Envy too, that erst, 565 
When all our powers were absent and dispers’d, 
Twas not our general custom to debate 

On matters touching the affairs of state. 
Then a collected council let us call, 

And meet together in our gloomiest hall; 
The fearful purposes we plan, invite 
Darkness profound and silence of the night; 
Let none but peers of hell’s domain be near, 
And no subservient spirit enter there, 

To whatsoe’er in council is decreed, 

Where is the warrior that will not accede? 
Hell holds no chief, I hope, so lost to shame, 
So little mindful of a deathless fame. 

The greatest blessing of our host’s to be, 
Though hurl’d from heaven, emancipate and free; 
Nor will our gallant powers permit a few, 581 
To plan the measures all are to pursue. 
Collect the whole of our dread fiends to night, 
And what together they adopt is right. 

Him Satan with a smile of pleasure ey’d, 

And to his wish acceding thus replied, 

Well hast thou counsel’d chief of hell’s domain, 
Our rash and headlong measures to restrain. 
But do not think that Satan’s wish to know 
The safest measures to defeat our foe, 

Arose fromythoughts of tyranny most fell, 
Banish’d to heaven from this our peaceful hell! 
But from a fear our government might fall, 
And in the mighty ruin bury all! 

But come, now let the warlike clarionring, 595 
Each minist ring spirit from his charge to bring; 
Leaving each bosom with his power possess’d, 
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And while we counsel let the earth have rest. 
So spoke the king, and instant at the word, 
The direful sounds of deep alarm are heard; 690 
Through the dark kingdom fierce Ambition flew, 
And Pride and Envy to alarm the crew: 
Each seized the trump, their gloomy witgs out- 
spread, 

A sable helmet glitt’ring on each head; 
And through the air their swiftest course impelled, 
On the left arm a hell forged shield upheld, 606 
While the right hand a gleaming faulchion bore, 
Which they had used in rebel wars before! 
Swift through the yielding air aloft they fly, 
And on the various spirits loudly cry; 
Tl’ astonish’d demons hear th’ untimely call, 
And throng in numbers to th’ appointed hail! 
No pagan isle or continent that lies, 
By heaven permitted, ’neath the distant skies; 
But thence a spirit came to the divan, 
To counsel ruin to degenerate man. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
In numbers tuned to unaffected wo, 
“fo thee, dear maid, I bid my sorrows flow, 
Convinced within thy feeling breast to find 
The balm of comfort for a weary mind. 
Oh! what extatic pleasures fired my soul, 
While o’er our heads the downy moments stole, 
And love light hovering in the fragrant air, 
To give a zest to every joy, was there! 
What though no more I clasp my Hannah’s charms 
In the fond circle of a lovere’s arms, 
What though no more ambrosial sweets I sip 
From the rich ruby of her smiling lip, 
What though no more the languish of her eye, 
Her head declined, and gently heaving sigh, 
Bless my fond sight, and firm assurance prove 
That her fair soul is formed for tenderest love; 
While now cold Prudence, with a cautious air, 
Moves me reluctant from the melting fair, 
Yet all these pleasures could I well resign, 
Convinced her heart, her yielding heart, is mine, 
Did but her constant correspondence prove 
The dear memorial of unalter’d love: 
But ah! while now through each revolving day 
My breast accuses loitering love’s delay, 
How can I fancy’s mournful views controul, 
Or check the fears that agitate my soul? 
Can she be wavering? no—the thought I scorn, 
Of jealousy and frantic passion born: 
Oh! jealousy! thy cold reverted eye, 
Thy heaving bosom, and thy ponderous sigh, 
I will not own; all tyrant as thou art, 
Thou shalt not lord it o’er my faithful heart. 
But, O! my soul! whence these foreboding fears, 
Whence the deep sigh, and whence these streaming 
tears? 
Does dire disease with tottering step advance, 
And in her bosom fix his burning lance? 
Methinks I see her mouruful friends around, 
And catch her sorrow’s lamentable sound. 
Through the lone day these griefs my thoughts 
employ, 
And chase each faint, each fleeting sense of joy. 
And round my couch at night, (the couch of pain) 
Sad fancy’s terrors rise, renew’d again; 
Grief’s pallid train my shudd’ring soul affright; 
And forms unusual burst upon my sight; 
Methinks with these through aromantic groves 
I stray, surrounded by the laughing loves; 
Gay spring before us strews the path with flowers, 
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| Should I once more to slumber close my eyes, 
| Perhaps upon some mountain’s breezy brow 


| Lead thee in rapture through the realms of joy, 
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And melting music warbles from the bowers; 
Down the green slope the wildly winding streams 
Murmur and sparkle to the solar beams; 

Sudden the tempest heaven’s bright glory shrouds, 
And thick and fieeter fly the sable clouds; 
Through the deep gloom the lightning’s livid glare, | 
Sweeps in broad curves, and seems to fire the air, 
While o’er our heads the thunders roll around, | 
Till deaf’ning echoes catch the awful sound, 
And night’s tremendous crew, with aspect pale, | 
And shape terrific, fiit along the vale. 
Another flash succeeds; and lo! the maid 
I must revere a lifeless corse is laid! | 
Instant, and though with sleep the vision flies, 


' 
} 








| 
We view the ocean’s placid waves below, | 
At distance far the posting sails descry, 
Like some fair cloud just dropping from the sky, 
And as their safe return we bend tu greet, 
The faithless bank betrays our trusting feet; | 
Down, down we sink; but I, not doom’d to share, | 
Unhappy youth! the fortunes of the fair, 
Preserv’d from death, and left behind to see, | 
What doubly wounds my breast, the loss of thee. 
In pity, Hannah, to a love like mine, 
Send from thy hand the soul consoling line, 
Or, if I may not this full blessing prove, 
At least these tortures of suspence remove; 
*Tis all I ask: if, with destructive sway, 
Sickness shall tear each bud of bliss away, 
Still shall my soul, to generous feelings true, 
‘The path which love and duty point pursue; 
Or should celestial health, without alloy, 


Thouw’lt not forbid my votive muse to stray, 
A soft companion on that flowery way, 
To cull poetic blossoms, and to braid 
A breathing garland in the embowering shade, 
To deck the ringlets of my lovely maid! 
I. H.S. 
—_>- 
For the Repertory. 
TO MELODY. 

The sounds have fied: the flute’s melodious swell 

No more is borne afar on ary wings; 
But still the dying numbers seem to dwell 

On the tranc’d ear as less’ning Echo sings. 


Oh! sweet is music at the silent hour 

Of sombre midnight, when the rude winds sleep, 
Plaintively stealing from the woodland bower, 

Or from the brow of yonder rocky steep. 


It seems as if some spirit of the night 
Breathes through an airy pipe the dulcet lays, 
Seraphic sounds, that thrill with soft delight, 
And lift the soul where beams of glory blaze. 


Again they come in melancholy strains, 
That wake each pensive feeling of my soul; 
Now deeper wafting o’er the green robed plains 
Now, sinking neath the minstrel’s soft controul, 


Die on the breeze: they’re like the brilliant gleam, 
Which Genius darts from some expiring mind, 

That chears the trav’ller with its flatt’ring beam, 
But vapid flies and leaves regret behind. 





Oh! for the notes again! my soul desires, 
Waked by those strains, to burst her mortal home; | 
And, e’er the dying melody expires, 





| our candidly giving our opinion than 





To spring from earth to heaven’s es 
dome. EDWY. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Agreeably to the request of Will Versa- 
tile we haye cul ed the choicest matter from 


| his Budget, and formed a number for this 


week’s Repertory. We thought his introduc- 
tory essay might be dispensed with, and as 
the second number never came into our 
hands, we, of course, began with the third. 
If Will Versatile will favour us with an in- 
terview we will point out what part of his 
plan we object to. 

We have received the communication of 
Adela, and are sorry that it is too incorrect 


|| for publication, since it is at all times our 


wish to please the ladies. Yet we assure our- 
selves that her satisfaction will be greater by 
by 
inserting a piece which we are convinced 
wants accuracy of composition and origi- 
nality of thought. 

Our reason for not publishing the Mar- 
riage of Demetrius was an error of compo- 


| sition in one of the verses. As it is or rule 


never to alter when the author is known, we 
requested to see him in order to suggest 
a correction. Parts of the poem please us 
much, but it is necessary that the portion in 
question should undergo a review. 

There is one idea, contained in the two 
last lines ef Edwy’s verses to Melody, which 
would intitle it toa place, though there might 
be room to criticise the rest. 

When we compare the stanzas to Miss 
Phoebe P—r, by Lothario, to some of his for-, 
mer pieces we are constrained to cry, as Dr. 


Johnson did of Milton’s Paradise Regained, . 


“ what a falling off is here.” 

Pegasus has been anticipated by Will Ver- 
satile, the anecdote he requests us to pub- 
lish having been communicated in a number 
of the ‘ Budget.’ 

The ‘ Effects of flattery,’ by B. in its pre- 
sent state cannot appear; we shall, how- 
ever, make some necessary alterations and 
present it to the public. 

—— 
OBITUARY. 

General Eaton, the hero of Derne, and 
the victim of sensibility, was entombed at 
Brimfield, on Tuesday the fourth instant. 

Gen. Eaton, was born at Woodstock, (Con.) 
Feb. 23d, 1764. While yet a youth he was 
one year in the revolutionary army. After- 


'| wards became a member of the college at 
Hanover, (N. H.) the honours of which he 


received in 1790. He held several years a 
commission in the western army; and was 
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afterwards appvinted consul at Tunis, the 
duties of which he discharged much to the 
satisfaction of the government. In 1804 he 
planned and executed a design which was 
of great advantage in procuring a peace 
with Tripoli, and the surrender of the Ameri- 
cans imprisoned there, and which deserved- 
ly procured him the highest honour. 

His health had been gradually declining 
these two years past, and he breathed his 
last on Saturday evening, June Ist. He re- 
tained his senses till the day before his death, 
and met with calmness the king of terrors. 

On the Tuesday following his remains 
were interred with military and masonic hon- 
ours, attended by a vast concourse of people 
from Brimfield and the neighbouring towns. 
His body was borne to the meeting-house, 
Where the throne of grace was addressed 
by the Rev. Mr. Coddington, chaplain of 
the regiment there, anda sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Welsh, of Mansfield, 
Connecticut. 

Thus has fallen one of our citizens, who 
has done much to cause our name to be 
respected by the powers of Barbary, who 
has added to the military fame of our coun- 
try and rendered it important services. He 
was a man ofa daring spirit, of a powerful 
iatellect, and of many virtues. His foibles 
are in the grave; his military ardour and at- 
chievements deserve to be remembered and 
imitated. 

—— 

Two persons have been committed to pri- 
son in this city, within a few days, on a 
charge of a most extraordinary nature.— 
One of them, a man about 50 or 53 years of 
age, had applied to a citizen in the Northern 
Liberties, to aid bim in a speculation which 
promised “ wealth, conspicuity, and honour.” 
The person applied to showed the letter to 
a third person, as extraordinary and myste- 
rious, the third person advised to probe the 
matter to the bottom, and to apprize the 
mayor, and the persons concerned of it, 
which was done, and it was agreed to carry 
on the idea of a concurrence in order to un- 
fold the whole mystery. A second to the 
original then appeared, a young man of about 
24 or 26 years old. The plan was of this na- 
‘ure: a house was to be taken in town, and 
another on the bank of the Delaware, and 
fit houses were sought for and pitched upon; 
in which the principal was to open a house 
for trade; he has given two or three names 
fer his own; he says, however, that his real 
name is J. Sylvanus M‘Clean, that he is a 
native of Pennsylvania, and resides in Rap- 
pahannoc, Virginia; his associate says his 
name is Graham, that he belongs to 
Vermont, and came to this city on business. 
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The project they disclosed was ‘to. this 
effect; that they should open the house in 
the city, and lay in certain merchandize; that 
they should invite certain opulent men of 
this city to see the goods, and then seize 
their persons and exact money from them. 
This plan was not completely unfolded until 
after the communication was made to the 
mayor; several meetings took place, in which 
it was gradually developed, and at length the 
name of Stephen Girard, the wealthiest mer- 
chant of this city, was pointed out as the 
first object; it was proposed that he should 
be first invited, and as soon as he entered 
the house he was to be seized, gagged and 





conveyed to a cellar, where he was to be 
compelled to write a note to be sent to his | 
family, that he should be absent a week, and || 
during the interval he was to be forced to | 
draw checks for his money in the bank. || 
Upon the matter being communicated to 
Mr. Girard, he insisted that the scheme | 
sheuld be suffered to go on, and he would 
go to the house; however the menaces and 
iutimations of death to whoever should be- 
tray the scheme, alarmed the person who 
had first detected it, and it became neces- 





sary to seize them before this plot was car- 
ried farther. They were accordingly seized 
on Saturday at a place where they had made 
an appointment to meet on the business, 
and the facts above came out on the exa- 
mination. 

Trunks, papers, pistols, and correspon- 
dence of various kinds, were found on them. 

The elder partner in this business is a 
man of about 5 feet 7 inches high, fair com- 
plexion but weather browned; a sedate ap- 
pearance, but with a down look, yet with 
great command of countenance: dressed in 
light ginghams, apparently newly made. 

The young man was dressed in a black 
coat and black silk waistcoat, sallow com- 
plexion, and a shoemaker by trade. 

They were committed. 

— 

A Lilliput. A child of Mrs. C. W. in 
Orange county, Virginia, was examined 
when 5 weeks old and the following account 
of it is given as it appeared at that time. 
The circumference of the arm is precisely 
one inch and three quarters: that of the leg 
two inches. The circumfererice of the head, 
round the most projecting part of the fore- 
head, three inches and a half: the body two 
and three quarter inches. Length of the face, 
two inches and an half, measured from the 
commencement of the hairy scalp to the ex- 
treme end of the chin. The length of the 
arm, from the top of the shoulder to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger, measured four 
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pinches; the body twelve. The weight at this 


time is one pound a and three quarters: Whien 
3 weeks old it weighed only three quarters 
of a pound. The visage of this sport of na- 
ture, bears the marks of extreme old age, 
with the strongest resemblance of a Mar- 
moset, exhibiting an appearance at the same 
time as frightful as strange. The child is 
perfectly healthy. 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
June 15, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 8th to the 15th June, 1811. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Casualties 1 1 Oldage 1 0 
Consump.oflungs 3 2 Plurisy 0 1 
Convulsions 0 3 Small pox, natural 0 4 

| Decay 3 0 Stiil-born 0 2 
| Diarrhea 2 0 Sudden 1 0 
| Dropsy 2 0 
Drowned 1 0 -— 
Debility 2 0 17 15 
Hives S F — 
Inflam. ofstomach 1 1 Total 32 
Of the above there were, 
_ Under 1 year 8 From 50 to 60 3 
| From 1 to 2 2 60 70 2 
2 5 1 70 «80 1 
5 10 1 8) 90 1 
10 20 3 90 100 0 
20 30 2 100 110 0 
30 40 6 ie 
40 50 2 Total 32 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’elock. 


June 10 67 68 70 
11 67 69 71 
12 68 70 72 
13 68 74 76 
14 73 77 80 
15 75 78 78 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four doilars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
—_—X———_—X—X—X—X———X—X—XX"*= 

-PHILADFLPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, near 
St Mary's ¢ church. 


